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THE 


FORGOTTEN 


MAN 


By EDWIN MARKHAM 


‘Dedicated to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
alter hearing his lolty 


and noble appeal 
bor the 


forgotten man, 


(Copyright, 1932, Kdwin Markham). 


OT on our golden fortunes builded high — 
Not on our boasts that soar into the sky— 
Not upon these is resting in this hour 
The fate of the future; but upon the power 
Of him, who is forgotten—yes, on him 
Rest all our hopes reaching from rim to rim 
In him we.see all of earth’s toiling bands, 
With crooked backs, scarred faces, shattered 
hands. 


He seeks no office and he asks no praise 
For all the patient labor of his days. 

He is the one supporting the huge weight: 
He is the one guarding the country’s gate. 
He bears the burdens on these earthly ways: 
We pile the debts, he is the one who pays. 
He is the one who holds the solid power 

To steady nations in their trembling hour. 
Behold him as he silently goes by, 

For it is at his word that nations die. 


Shattered with loss and lack, 

He is the man who holds upon his back 

The continent and all its mightv loads— 
This toiler who makes possible the roads 
On which the gilded thousands travel free— 
Makes possible our feasts, our roaring boards. 
Our pomps. our easy days, our golden hoards. 
He gives stabilitv to nations: he 

Makes possible our nation. sea to sea. 

His strength makes possible our college walls— 
Makes possible our legislative halls— 

Makes possible our churches soaring high 
With spires, the fingers pointing to the sky. 


Shall then this man go hungry. here in lands 
Blest by his honor, builded by his hands? 

Do something for him: let him never be 
Forgotten: let him have his daily bread: 

He who has fed us, let him now be fed. 

Let us remember all his tragic lot— 
Remember, or else be ourselves forgot! 


All honor to the one that in this hour 

Cries to the world as from a lighted tower— 
Cries for the man forgotten. Honor the one 
Who asks for him a glad place in the sun. 
He is a voice for the voiceless. Now, indeed, 
We have a tongue that cries the mortal need. 
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In Defense of the Machine 


By ALVIN EDWARD MOORE, 
United States Patent Examiner. 


ACHINERY, since October, 1929, has 
M by many been condemned continually as 
the major cause of our Pandora boxfull 
of troubles. “Back to the primitive!” we hear 
aspiring prophets shout on every hand. The 
machine, which, a few years past, was extolled 
to the skies, worshipped almost as a god, now 
is exorcised as a devil and would be condemned 
to the stake. Thus our mob mind moves from 
one extreme to the other. 
Despite the fact that the machine enslaved my 
boyhood, and that I accused 


At first his inventions were crude, small, and 
used only by their individual maker. As ages 
passed, the machines grew in size and com- 
plexity until the individual no longer could make 
them nor utilize them alone. We who are 
patent examiners, constantly searching the rec- 
ords of the dead past and the living present, 
can note this steady progress of invention from 
individual to cooperative effort, as clearly as 
we discern the steps in the solution of a simple 
arithmetical problem. 

As late as fifty years ago 


it and its science for years , 
of stifling all art within me, | 


I now rise in its defense. 


What is the indictment? 
It is charged: 
j—That the machine has 


been created by man to 
be his slave, but instead 
has grown to become his 
master ; 

2.-That it makes automa- | 
tons of the men who 
serve it as slaves; 

3--That, due to its high 
speed and grinding force, | 
it quickly crushes these 
automatons and discards 
them even before they 
are completely worn out; 


&-That it is blotting out | 


out the 


time. 


Chamberlain. 


Division of labor and spe- 
cialization are now so far- 
reaching that ten, twenty, 
sixty men divide among them 
the processes formerly carried 
on by one or two. A workman 
knows little .. . about details 
| or processes outside his own 
narrow field. He is a HUMAN 
MACHINE, working 
matically his business to turn 
largest amount of 
work in the shortest possible 


From “The Classics of In- 
dustrialism,” by 


each examiner had charge of 
the examination of one or 
two entire machines; now 
each examiner has some one 
little part only of a machine. 
For instance, | spend most 
of my working day examin- 
ing alleged inventions in 
railroad bearings. I know 
very little about the building 
and operation of the gigan- 
tic locomotive; there is not 
much about its bearings that 
| do not know. My inven- 
tors spend their whole lives 
in the constant improvement 
of some one small feature, 
such as the spring-pressed 
lid to the journal box which 
contains the oiling waste. 
The machine has become 


auto- 


Arthur H. 


our individualism, reduc- 

ing life to a mathematical 

joining of forms, stamping out art and re- 
ligion under its iron heel. 

Therefore, the prosecution advocates, the 
machine should be sentenced to eradication or 
at least drastic reduction in importance. 

This is an imposing array of serious charges. 
Because they are largely impecable, the case 
against the machine scems conclusive. Review 
of the prosecution's evidence, good as it 1s, 
indicates the proposed sentence is not just or 
enforceable. 


- the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,” was Adam’s curse, because he for- 
sook the uncertain way of the wild which toils 
not nor spins. As the generations came and went 
and man fought his way upward from his rude 
beginnings, he questioned whether the curse was 
for always. More and more he used his brain to 
invent devices that lessened the sweat of his face. 


so incontestably large that 
the individual can not make or operate it alone. 
But one or more men may and do still own it. 
In consequence, the bulk of mankind has be- 
come enslaved to it. The men who own it, and 
thus control its slaves, frequently are driven 
gray-headed and are made narrow and selfish 
because of the responsibility entailed by. its tre- 
mendous size and power. 

John Doe and Richard Roe, John Jones and 
Henry Smith who make and operate a machine 
which they can not own nor utilize for their 
own purpose, have become enslaved to it. The 
truth of the prosecution’s first charge is ad- 
mitted. 


HE charge that the machine tends to make 
automatons of men is also true. | can vouch 

for its truth from personal experience. 
During the World War, at the age of 13, I 
told the foreman may age was 16. I worked 
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ten hours a day behind a roaring planer machine 
that shot 250 feet of lumber at me to be tied 
into bundles every single minute. The work, 
especially during the first few months, was 
slavery of the very worst kind that can be 
imagined. The machine continually ran and I 
had to run with it, whether or not I was worn 
to a frazzle. | 

The work, although fast and a bit compli- 
cated, was as monotonous as could possibly be. 
After I had learned it, no brain work was 
necessary. All day long the leaden hours 
dragged. I dreamed and made plans of escape. 

At 16, after working purely as an automaton, 
I rebelled, much as did Jack London’s juvenile 
character in “The Apostate” rebel against his 
10,000 mechanical moves at a loom. 

But there are other boys who went beneath 
that shed at 14, 16 or 18 who are there still. 
They have been automatons nine or ten hours 
of each day since boyhood. I know one man 
who has been behind one machine for some 20 
years. All day long he talks to himself, but 
you can not catch his words because of the 


roar. He is not crazy, just attempting to pre- 
vent himself from becoming entirely me- 
chanical. 


It may be argued that certain men beneath 
that shed are bovine by nature, are not far 
advanced in the scale of human evolution, born 
with such a small heredity of brains that the 
work of an automaton is to their liking. Never- 
theless the machine is guilty of encouraging 
and perpetuating their kind. 

The defense is forced to admit that the 
present-day machine does in fact wear men out 
quickly and discards them even before the cruel 
process is complete. Operators must synchron- 
ize their whole bodies with the high-speed 
machinery. The constant noise and vibration, 
the continual monotonous round of forced rapid 
motion, wears out their nerves and they become 
prematurely old. I can show you in factories 
boys of 18 or 19 who look to be in their late 
twenties; and men in the usual prime of life 
who are gaunt, gray, worn out, old before their 
time. The machine, with its long hours of en- 
ervating work, driven by the cupidity of man, 
has worn them out. Until science progresses 
much further they will have no replaceable 
parts. 


FTER a machine laborer reaches 40 or 45, 

his co-workers begin to call him Old Man 
So-and-So. He listlessly realizes he is a labor- 
worn plodder. Soon he is turned loose to shift 
for himself as best he may, for his fifty-year- 
old muscles and nerves no longer can leap to 
the call of the machine as formerly. If he has 
children he exists in their households; if not, 
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he settles down on a little tract of land with 
a shack, garden and corn patch, or—pensionless. 
and penniless—goes over the hill. 

This is a melancholy picture, but true as life. 
It is indelibly engraved on the retina of my 
own memory. My father, my uncle and some 
of my cousins left self-sufficing homesteads to 
become wage-slaves in our industrial system. 
I know whereof I speak. 

Still I defend the machine. The lot of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s “forgotten man” has ever been 
hard. The machine temporarily, in our time, 
may have made it a bit harder, but in the end 
shall raise it to the highest plane ever known. 

The machine and its quantity production, says 
the prosecution, economically ruins those who 
try to exist by old handicraft methods. The 
truth of this charge is clearly demonstrated by 
the mule-method farm. The farmer is forced 
to sell his land for taxes because he is paying 
for his share of the complex organization of 
society without taking advantage of it. His 
little farm is a sinking mediaeval island in an 
ocean of modernity. Being owner, manager and 


laborer, but predominantly laborer, of his one- 


family unit, he is swamped by the efficiency and 
large-scale buying and selling power of the 
machined world that surrounds him. 

The machine is choking out the handicraft 
sysfem of producing necessities. But was this 
wasteful way worthy of survival? It was too 
slow, uncertain and costly to compete with the 
machine. If handicraftsmen scattered through- 
out the country made automobiles, for instance, 
their price would be entirely prohibitive to all 
but the wealthy. What a burden it would be 
on the common man to lose his car! The 
machine in fact has done us a good service by 
wiping out the old handicraft ways of making 
vehicles. Let us hope that it will soon do like- 
wise with the mule-method farm and its back- 
breaking labor for men, woman and animal. 

What in actuality is the much-vaunted in- 
dividualism that the machine is accused of 
stamping out? It is the “quality of being sep- 
arate; personal independence of action, character 
or interest,” says the dictionary. Before the 
species Homo became human he thus was truly 
individual. Obeying only his instincts, he had 
almost complete “personal independence of 
action, character or interest.” Later there was 
a space of untold centuries when his individual- 
ism was at a low ebb. Poor, ignorant fellow, 
he in turn was enslaved by his tribe, his witch 
doctors, his kings, gods and priests. He was 
made to conform to a rigid pattern. 

At last in this country his individualism was 


reborn. Once more he was living alone, almost 


in a wild state. But even here his new indi- 
Read further on page 274 


The Value of Western A\rt 


By EVERETT CARROLL MAXWELL 


HE picturesque Southwest, long known 
T:: the land of manana—has in the past 

decade become a vitalized and commercial- 
ized land of today. Much of the lazy, dreamy 
charm of the splendid idle forties, that made 
this section the mecca of the romanticists, has 
heen obliterated by our second gold-rush. 

The constant advancement and improvement 
of transportation facilities has wrought mar- 
velous changes in this section during the last 
50 years. 

With the influx of the Yankee traders and 
the practical, if prosaic 


som eindividual thought and emotion. 

In the present era of commercialism we have 
reached a plane of the materialistic where 
quantity is the mark of efficiency. Mass pro- 
duction is the order of the day, and all forms 
of human endeavor turn upon a labor-saving, 
time-saving, and hence a money-saving axis. 

In our hurry through life, it appears that 
small thought is given to the refinements or 
enjoyment of the cultural arts, solely for art’s 
sake. We must produce vast numbers in a 
mad rotation of ever-increasing speed. I think 

that an idle eternity will be 
= our supreme punishment! 


middle-westerners, our old- 
world background and en- 
vironment has given place to 
a spirit of progress and- en- 
terprise, fulfilling the proph- 
ecy for a complete renais- 
sance in our social, educa- 
tional and artistic orders. 

It was enevitable_ that, 
with the on-rush of a later 
civilization, the individuality 
and charm that once 
stamped our cities would 
give place to a standardized 
formula that is, in general, 
not very different from any 
other of our modern Amer- 
ican cities. 

The effect upon our de- 
velopment in the field of art 


in sordid 


Chamberlain. 


The day is past, if this 
country is to develop ideals 
and live up to them, when a 
basis for governmental pol- 
icies, moral life and educa- 
tional growth is to be found 
commercialism. 
Art and industry must work 
hand in hand. The artistic 
workman must take his place 
side by side with the tech- 
nical workman; 
and technical elements must 
be developed in every man 
who plans and builds. 


From “The Classics of In- 
dustrialism,” by 


The effect of the age upon 
the Fine Arts is apparent. 
The paintings upon our walls 
are not vital. The books 
upon our shelves are unin- 
spired. Our cities are hur- 
riedly built; all in one hetro- 
geneous mode. 

The growth of any art is 
necessarily slow, depending 
upon evolution and not upon 
revolution. Its ultimate suc- 
cess rests largely upon con- 
centrated thinking, and this 
requires time,—slow, undis- 
turbed centuries of time; 
plus a background of unin- 
terrupted culture. For ex- 
ample, the exquisite refine- 
ment of Oriental art is per- 


the artistic 


Arthur H. 


is apparent. We have be- 
come, or are rapidly becom- 
ing, art-minded, art-wise and art-thrifty. 

Just as our social and psychological aspect 
suffers grievously under the stress of our eco- 
nomic law, so it is that, with the relentless 
logic of the business man who reckons his 
-values only by the items in his balance sheet, 
the progress of art is constantly retarded and 
its natural growth materially dwarfed. 

We are, on the other hand, free to admit that 
already the world contains too many paintings, 
of a sort. The present day mass production of 
art is an ever increasing evil and will eventually 
have run its uncertain course to a disastrous 
end. 

What the world needs is not more, but better 
paintings, and by better paintings I do not mean 
paintings that are better in execution, but ones 
that mean more, have more feeling and express 


: haps the highest expression 
of the popular taste of a people. 

Art without appreciation is about as effective 
as words without deeds, yet no doubt art to be 
good must first be misunderstood. At least 
this seems to have been the order of things 
down through the ages. 

Civic progress depends upon culture, but be- 
fore we have a cultural background we must 
first develop a unified civic consciousness. When 
as a community we have arrived at some fixed 
degree of values, both artistically and com- 
mercially, we may then feel that our civic well- 
being and our understanding of the arts con- 
stitute a sufficient background for cultural 
achievement, 

When we awaken to a full realization that 
people and houses alone do not constitute a 
city, and are able to articulate in terms of 
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beauty, we will then begin to acquire a degree 
will eventually 


of civic consciousness “that 
translate the true meaning of spirit into con- 
crete terms of artistic perception and result in 
a willingness and desire to give the fine arts 
the place they rightfully demand in making 
beauty spots out of our stereotyped cities. 

In the final analysis it is civic consciousness 
that makes a city, regardless of population or 
wealth, an dthis spirit, I fear, cannot be forced 
upon a community, but must develop by natural 
inclination. 


7. present we are in a state of transition. 
The older generation, which replaced the 
Spanish and Mexican aristocracy, were gath- 
ered from New England and the Middle West. 
They are transplanted citizens in which the ties 
of home are inherently strong, and conse- 
quently are more interested in remodeling the 
old Baptist Church or erecting a new band- 
stand “back home” than they are in law en- 
forcement or civic beautification in the city of 
their adoption. 

With the new generation there is a more 
hopeful outlook. Nature’s invisible forces are 
asserting themselves and already the change 
is apparent. Temperamentally we will event- 
ually revert to type; come under the spell of 
natural romantic conditions and make no re- 
sistance. Artistically and architecturally the 
trend is unmistakable. What the moral result 
may be is quite another matter, and will bring 
its own perplexing problems. 

Facing our present problems it is obviously 
true that when there is even a normal civic 
consciousness, crime and graft will not only 
decrease, but the refinements of art and all cul- 
tural advancement will be stimulated. Fine 
statues, publically owned collections of art, a 
unified civic center including a municipal art 
gallery and music auditorium, will follow in 
their proper order. 

No doubt the city of the future will be 
planned and developed in a unit system, thus 
doing away with a hodge podge of architectural 
misfits, but that day is far ahead and of little 
service to us. However, it would be sane and 
sensible for a community to appoint a jury of 
artists and architects to judge civic improve- 
ments and thus endeavor to eliminate any taint 


of political influence that so often assiduously 
creeps into commission activities. 

None can deny that we need in every city 
a centrally located and independent temple of 
music and an art gallery, unhampered by polit- 
ical red-tape. 

The progress of art moves in strange cycles 
and it appears that we are about to have a 
cycle of civic statuary. This is a test for our 
Art Commissions, for standards once lowered 
can never be set up again successfully. In 
choosing designs they must remember that 
statuary of lasting value must be non-sectarian 
and escape the realistic. 

At the present time there is really too much 
art of a kind in California. Look where you 
will and you will find an exhibition of paintings. 
What we need is not more art but better art— 
that is, more selective showings. A careful 
weeding out process should be fostered by lead- 
ing museums, art associations, libraries and 
clubs, in an effort to establish an art standard 
which in turn will raise the standard of art 
appreciation in California and the West. It is 
high time for the entire Pacific Coast to discard 
the Lord Fontleroys and stop playing ring- 
around-a-rosie. On every hand we find a show- 
ing of paintings, hung in every conceivable 
place, regardless of lighting conditions or proper 
art atmosphere. Many of these exhibitions are 
commercial hodge podge, with little or no 
standard of quality to recommend them. 

Good art is not esoteric or mysterious and 
should not require an audience of specialists. 
Neither should it be necessary to sell anyone 
on the idea’ of being familiar with art. One 
should not have to be persuaded to enjoy one- 
self. No doubt it is because so few can draw, 
that painting is not better understood. It re- 
quires an old civilization to fully appreciate art. 
We understand our industry, but it remains for 
our ever increasing foreign population to under- 
stand our art. 

Why not stop writing and reading so many 
hooks on art and begin to train our eyes to see 
art? If we could transcend our embarrassed 
self-conscious American way, teach the child to 
emagine and produce original things, life and 
education would really be fun. 

We can’t expect to establish a standard of 
taste in this age, but we can establish a standard 
of quality in the works that are put before the 
public as a criterion of art. 


- 


‘‘Carcassonne”’ East and West. 


| 

Admirers of the work of Ben Field will welcome a new volume of his poems under title | 
A splendid gift book. 
Address Overiand-Out West Publications, H. W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, California. | 
| 


May be ordered now of the publishers: 


Price, $1.50. 
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And the Mountains and Valleys were Divided 


By FRANCES B. HACK 


N July 1, 1862, President Lincoln signed 
O the Pacific Railroad Act, and the Cen- 

tral Pacific began its long, struggling 
journey across the Sierras to make another link 
in the romantic chain of early California his- 
tory: 

The vivid story of the building of the Cen- 
tral Pacific is known to almost every son and 
daughter of the Golden State, but few know 
or realize the importance that an obscure little 
rivulet, named Arcade Creek, plaved in the 
foundation building of the West. 

With the signing of the Pacific Railroad Act, 
$16,000 per valley mile and $48,000 per mountain 
mile was lent in government bonds to the Cen- 
tral Pacific. 

The next step was to find the dividing line 
between the Sierras and Sacramento Valley. 
Upon the advice of political authorities of the 
State, and a Mr. Whitney, who was State 
Geologist at that time, President Lincoln de- 
creed that Arcade Creek should be that line: 
This act increased the bond subsidy which the 
Central Pacific received and enabled them to 
carry out their plans, as the point designated 
was just seven miles north of Sacramento. 

Of the famous rivers and creek beds of the 
historic, golden area, Arcade Creek is perhaps 
the most insignificant, complacent, smug little 
creek of them all. Its inception is the uplands 
of the romantic region known in the “days of 
the Dons” as Rancho Del Paso, and its termi- 
nus the royal American River, whose bed is 
still sparkling with California Gold. 

Behind this act, and interwoven with its ap- 
plication, figure the most prominent pioneers of 
California—Theodore Judah, the enthusiastic 
advocate and engineer of the project who 
crossed the wild, untamed sovereigns of the 
Western Slope 23 times in a one-horse wagon, 
for the purpose of finding the easiest and most 
appropriate path for the “iron horse;” C. P- 
Huntington, the New Englander who journeyed 
to California in the early days, and was after- 
ward referred to as “the greatest railroad 
builder of the Southwest;” Huntington’s busi- 
ness neighbor, Mark Hopkins (the old Hunting- 
ton-Hopkins Company of California was 
formed by the partnership of these two men); 
Leland Stanford, Governor of the State of Cal- 
ifornia at that time; Charles Crocker, and 
others too numerous to mention. 

If one could gather words from this unsung 
brooklet they could piece together a tale of 
early California that would be akin to folk-lore. 


ORGETTING its permanent distinction, let 

us go back to the “days of the Dons.” 
Rancho Del Paso (ranch of the pass), was so 
named because it was on the direct road leading 
to Immigrant Gap Pass over the treacherous 
Sierras. The original trail of the pioneers ran 
diagonally across the Rancho. 

Governor Manuel Micheltorrena, Governor, of 
the Department of California under Mexican 
rule, granted Rancho Del Paso, then a 44,000 
acre tract, to one Eliab Grimes- Grimes’ son, 
vears later, lost this fertile land on the Amer- 
ican River, by a mortgage foreclosure, to J. B. 
Haggin, a San Francisco attorney. Haggin 
sent for a famous horse-breeder, John Mackay. 
and Rancho Del Paso became in time the 
world’s greatest thoroughbred horse farm. On 
the banks of Arcade Creek may still be seen 
the remains of the race track, and the old Hag- 
gin-Grant home. 

At that time the little creek was a veritable 
paradise. Wild roses and lilies followed its 
banks, and in the uplands of the ranch wild 
deer came down to drink from its waters: In 
fact wild life abounded on the ranch; wild 
ducks, geese, and coveys of quail, so tame that 
they hopped about in the carriage tracks. 

The first white woman to settle in Sacra- 
mento Valley was Mrs. Mary Sinclair, and it 
was on the Rancho Del Paso that she took up 
her abode, employing Indian maidens to assist 
her in household duties. Unfriendly tribes were 
the Moquelumnes, Modocs and Pit River In- 
dians, and these frequently swooped down upon 
the occupants carrying horees and cattle. 

Arcade Creek could tell us that John Mar- 
shall stopped at the Rancho Del Paso with his 
precious discovery of gold before taking it on 
to Sutter’s Fort. 

On its banks stood the Oak Grove House, a 
resort made famous by the breakfast partaken 
of by James W. Denver, politician, and Edward 
Gilbert, editor-in-chief of the Alta Californian, 
before they fought their famous duel in which 
Gilbert was killed. Gilbert was elected United 
States representative in 1850. He attacked the 
immigration laws, pronouncing them a swin- 
dling scheme. Denver was the author of the 
law and challenged Gilbert to defend himself 
according to the “Code of Honor.” Dueling had 
already been declared illegal in California and 
public feeling and indignation were aroused 
The duelists were prominent. The results dis- 
astrous. 


Read further on page 286 
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Men Away From Home 


By THOMAS CARLYLE MAXWELL 


I 
At School 

T the age of fourteen I entered the pre- 
A paratory department of a denominational 

college in the Middle West and found 
board and lodging in the home of a married 
senior at less than the prevailing rate of $2.50 
a week. The senior, one of a large group of 
student preachers who supplied pulpits in neigh- 
boring towns each Sunday, was in demand as 
an evangelist. During the Christmas holidays 
he assisted in a revival across the line in Okla- 
homa. Soon after ere reopening of school his 
wife, who had accompanied him, became ill with 
smallpox. I had been successfully vaccinated. 
health ordinances were not rigid, and I escaped 
quarantine by moving my trunk and books into 
the street before the physician had posted his 
warning placard: Friends placed cot and blan- 
kets for me in “the pesthouse,” an old cabin 
already occupied by two other students simi- 
larly exposed elsewhere. The midwinter wind 
blew through the cracks, but we were free to 
go and come, and a kind-hearted old lady gave 
me room at her table. 

Men away from home, | had learned, face 
two questions: 

Where do we eat? 

Who is my friend? 

The sliced fresh tomatoes of that first Kansas 
autumn, the Sunday night tapioca puddings of 
one house, and even the stewed dried apricots 
so often upon the table at which I ate for five 
successive years—their flavor does not die. But 
it was not the stewed fruit which held me so 
long to one board; it was the company whose 
ranks I had entered, and the fellowship which 
widens and deepens at the common table. Two 
men stand out. Together, with AEneas we 
sailed away from Carthage; together, we fol- 
lowed Phaethon as he wildly drove the chariot 
of the sun- All had in mind the study of law, 
but one only is today a practicing attorney. He 
was the real classicist,—his name was Lucius,— 
and lines from Horace were oft upon his tongue, 
but he was no stranger to Omar Khayam and 
“Here with a Loaf of Bread beneath the Bough, 
A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Thou 

Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

And Wilderness is Paradise Enow.” 

The other man was more wont to bellow in a 

deep bass 
“Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough; 
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Each sting that bids nor stand but go!” 

A gift to me of “The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn” he accompanied with Lowell's coun- 
sel: 

“Spend in all things else, 

But of old friends be most miserly.” 

In 1917 an editor in New York described him 
as a “burly figure in the sheepskin-lined trench- 
coat of a lieutenant of infontry.” who had left 
“his rural charge, wone his commission at a 
Western training camp, and was under orders 
to sail that week for further preparation for 
duty.” 

II 
In Barracks 
T is war time in Singapore: “The lady of the 
parsonage pours tea for a score or more sol- 
and sailors, who,- after the closing 
and benediction in the church, have 


diers 
hymn 


walked with us across the turf of the tennis 


court and climbed the stairs to our verandah. 
Most of the soldiers are from a battalion of 
Shropshire Territorials, who, at the outbreak 
of the war in 1914, had first been ordered to 
Burmah to replace regulars called home to fight 
in France. When, a few months later, the In- 
dian troops in garrison at Singapore had risen 
and murdered fifty or more English officers and 
civilians, the Shropshires had hurried down to 
assist in quelling the mutiny and had remained. 
Fine young men they were, bank clerks, drapers 
and schoolmasters from Shrewsbury. 

The Sunday nights upon our verandah,—with 
the hot tea, cup after cup, poured by the friend- 
ly hand of a white woman; the sandwiches; the 
cakes, bought at a native pastry shop or baked 
by our own Chinese cook; the cigarettes; the 
piano, strung rust-proof against the humid air 
of the tropics, and the songs,—-how they did en- 
joy them! And then one day the Shropshires 
sailed away to face the enemy on the Hinden- 
berg lines Men of the Middlesex regiment took 
their places at our teas. The mining of their 
transport, the Tyndareus, off the African Coast, 
had delayed the new battalion's arrival, but in 
time our three small boys looked into the faces 
of soldiers who had paraded on deck in life- 
belts and had sung “The Long, Long Trail,” as 
they watched their ship’s propellers rise out of 
the water. We heard gallant stories of the 
transfer of troops to rescuing steamers in a 
rough sea, of the wonderful seamanship which 
finally brought the Tyndareous into Simontown, 
and of how one man had dived from a life- 
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boat to save “Paddy,” the regimental dog. But 
even these had to go. They received an issue of 
heavy clothing and embarked for Vladivostock. 
Red-coated Lancashires, from India, marched 
into their barracks in Singapore: 

From an island, Blakang Mati, Malay for Be- 
hind the Dead,—where the rubber trees cover 
the slope from the water's edge and shade a 
thousand ancient graves—came alo gunners and 
hombardiers of the Royal Garrison Artillery, 
and from Pulau Brani, or Island of the Brave, 
men of the Royal Engineers. One day on Pulau 
Brani I found a dozen stretched out on the 
grass, where a high bank overlooks a narrow 
strait. Launches and sampans bobbed upon the 
water below; steamers lined the wharver he- 
yond. | 

“What a wonderful view!” I exclaimed. 
will look its best 
headed toward 


“Yes,” growled one “It 
from the stern of a ship 
Blighty !” 

Time brought fulfillment of his thinly veiled 
wish. Soldiers came and went until middle-aged 
schoolmasters on week days wiped camouflaged 
guns, but on Sundays took our sons upon their 
knees to tell them of their own kiddies on ra- 
tions at home. Thick lenses and gray hair be- 
trayed the terrible drain on an Empire's re- 
serves. Every part of the world levied tribute 
on our Verandah: France, Mesopotamia, Pales- 
tine, and Siberia, | 

Space does not suffice to tell of sailors from 
cruisers, which arrived and departed mysteri- 
ously ; of young Frenchmen en route to Saigon; 
of the young physician on the staff of the cable 
company; of the young Australian chaplain 
who later was assassinated in a Siberian port; 
of the young business man from California. 
One day a cruiser flying the Stars and Stripes 
led a dozen destroyers into the harbor. In the 
privacy of his cabin the commander, to whom | 
introduced myself as the American chaploin, by 
special appointment, to non-Conformist British 
troops in garrison, said that he was the only 
person who knew where the fleet was going, and 
he would not tell He asked one question: 
“Where are the guns of this port?” I could 
not tell. A dozen boys, from states all the way 
from California to Florida, appeared next day 
upon our verandah. They preferred lime squash 
to tea, but were at one with their allies when 
we passed the cake and sandwiches. 

Where do we eat? 

Who is my friend? 

“Do you get much tennis now,” wrote one of 
the Shropshires from Fance, “and does my suc- 
cessor at the pay office come down? I get a 
parcel from home most weeks, but owing to 
tea being practically unobtainable, and sugar 
being rationed out ...- am unable to get any, 


so would he obliged if vou would kindly send 
me a pound of the tea you used to make for us 
and a couple of pounds of sugar... - 

‘Have you still the old cook and house 
hoy? Did you get the children’s photo 
taken in front of the Fan Palm? ...- 1 would 
give anything to be back in Singapore. 

“P. S. Limit of weight for parcels for 
France, seven pounds-” 

The men of the Shropshires had given us 
their home addresses, and at Christmas we sent 
them cards. From the father of one of a group 
of four chums we received this reply: 

“Shrewsbury, England. 

“Your post card came to hand on Tuesday 

last conveying your good wishes to my son 


E—. I am most grieved to tell you that the 
poor boy made the great. sacrifice in Bel- 
gium,.. 


From a hospital in Shefheld wrote one of the 
four himself: 

“The battalion has had a very hard time since 
our landing in France. When I[ left home on 
the 25th of January there were less than 125 
of the originals left. On 30th October we went 
over the top at Passchendaele, and had over 
one-third of our strength casualties. -... Our 
greatest loss, however, was on 30th December, 
before Cambrai, where the Germans came over 
in white. ... Poor E— was killed .-. During 
our stay in Singapore he was one of my great- 
est friends.-. P.... has been very ill, but has 
not managed to get to England... J. - . has been 
ill since November: .. . . He was buried in a 
trench for a few hours at Passchendaele. 

“A great many of your congregation have, 
alas, been killed Several have greatly distin- 
guished themselves The regiment has always 
had the highest awards of honor in the brigade 
whenever they have been issued. 

“The weather dhring the Christmas season 
was terrible’ Deep snow and frost, and our 
wounded were often frozen to the earth, and 
their clothes had to be cut before they could 
be taken away. Early in January the weather 
changed, and when we went into the trenches 
again we found them full of mud... . The great 
difficulty of getting hot food up to the front 
line was the cause of a great deal of sick- 
ness: ... On Ist January I had a slight taste 
I was recommended for a commis- 
sion, but when I was examined by the doctor, 
he would not pass me. - 

“J— and I have often talked about the times 
we had in Singapore. Those were happy days, 
although we were very often miserable. | 
don’t know whether I have ever told you, but 
you are the only people I ever knew out there, 
except Mr. W—, who lives quite near to you 
on Fort Canning Road. 
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“This hospital is situated just inside the 
Derbyshire border. The scenery is exquisite: 
The trees are just budding, and the spring 
flowers are all out. The Trees are very bare, 
after seeing the gorgeons Eastern foliage.” 


III 
In Prison 
|" is Thanksgiving Day, 1927, in a foothill 


town in California. There is an alarm at the 
prison, where I am the Protestant chaplain, 
and the sirens of racing automobiles tear me 
fro mmy desk: A straight mile of cement high- 
way leads to a bridge over a creek, and then a 
winding road separates the prison grain field 
from a pasture, where a trusty herds his sheep 
among the oaks. A last turn, and one comes 
suddenly upon a long, gray wall. I park my 
car and, and on foot, pass through the outer gate 
unchallenged, but the next is doubly barred and 
guarded. 

At an hour when 1,200 inmates pack the 
schoolhouse to enjoy a movie, six desperate con- 
victs, armed with an automatic, a_ shingler’s 
hatchet, and other weapons, have attempted to 
capture the warden and the captain of the 
guard, force them to call up the warden’s car, 
and in that, with the two as shields, to drive 
through the gates to freedom. Foiled at the 
start and enraged by their failure to obtain the 
keys necessary to reach the warden’s office, 
they have left a trail of blood on their retreat 
through the nearly empty corridors. They have 
stabbed and hacked the guard on duty in the 
dispensary, shot the assistant turnkey in the 
leg, and killed a trusty in the counting booth. 
They knife to death, almost disembowel, the 
guard who bars the passage to the school room 
and seriously injure another, who comes to his 
assistance. Wiping the blood from their dag- 
gers, the mutineers enter the school room and 
stop the show with shots at the ceiling. They 
hunt out and bind together in pairs the guards 
on duty among the cowed spectators. Through 
the bars of the front door the leader fires a 
shot, which narrowly misses a guard in the ar- 
senal tower at the inner gate. 


There will be no Thanksgiving dinner, and 
the chief steward locks the kitchen. An alarm 
calls the sheriff and ten deputies from Sacra- 
mento. Traffic officers from Marysville to Mo- 
desto speed toward Folsom on motorcycles: 
Yong men of the National Guard rise from tur- 
key and cranberry sauce, don their uniforms, 
grab their rifles, and step on the gas. At the 
outer gate again I meet a high state official 
who carries a box of tear bombs. At home no 
one can eat; we do not even set the table, al- 
though it is long past noon. 

Later, as from a hilltop I pointed out the 
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quarries near ‘the power house on the river and 
the main group of buildings higher up around 
the deserted recreation ground,—from which 
600 convicts who preferred baseball to movies 
had been marched to the new cell house,—the 
gate at the arsenal tower opened, and an am- 
bulance entered. It followed a road which led 
toward us, down between terraced gardens on 
one side and, on the other, the theater and the 
old cell house, the scene of the riot; half en- 
circled the Administration Building and_ the 
warden’s office; passed through another gate 
into the upper yard, and then made an un- 
eventful return. An airplane flew low over 
the schoolhouse—with cameras! The gate 
opened again. National Guardsmen filed in and 
posted themselves near the wall opposite the 
school- Above, on the wall, stood prison guards 
with rifles. A dozen peace officers cautiously 
approached the building and hurled missiles 
through the windows, from which smoke puffed 
back. We heard a shot and saw the officers run 
for cover. There was a second of silence, and 
then the rattle of continued firing from the 
walls. ..- 


Home at last to eat cold turkey... - 

At the prison, as night comes on, a guard at 
the outer gate drops dead from heart failure. 
The prison physician enters the schoolroom to 
care for the injured. Etzht convicts are dead 
and sixteen wounded, three of them mortally: 
(The conspirators themselves and the captive 
guards were out of the line of fire). The room 
is a wreck. The picture screen is riddled; the 
stone walls are pitted with bullet holes; and 
the floor of the library is a bloody mass of 
clothes, books, and broken furniture... . It is 
a night of horror. Twelve hundred hungry 
prisoners, in fear of another assault, make bar- 
ricades of benches and tables. . . . Outside, 1,000 
men under arms receive coffee and sandwiches 
while they stand ready to storm the cell house 
at daylight with bombs and machine guns. Two 
tanks are on their way by special train. - 
Finally, after long parleving by telephone, the 
conspirators surrender, and 1,200 convicts in 
gray march to their cells. 

* * * 


|* the hospital, shortly after daybreak, the 


convict orderly asked: 

“Where were you yesterday when all this 
happened ?” 

“On the hill across the river,” I replied. 

“You showed good judgment.” 

“{! might have been here,” I explained. “I 
had a visit on my calendar, but unexpected 
work from Sacramento held me to my desk: 
Whether I should have been in the school room 


Read further on page 272 


The Influence of the Sea on Poetry | 


By MARGARET STEEL MILLER 


measured wave of the sea which lends it- 

self to the music of words. From the earliest 
records to the present day, it has played an im- 
portant part in the portrayal of poetry. Each 
period has added some mood or interpretation 
of the sea to its poems. 


TT ivess is something in the tidal rhythm and 


From Caedmon’s Paraphrases of the Scrip- 
tures (670), we have a reference to the power 
of the sea, in the “Drowning of Pharoah and 
His Army.” 


“The sea-wall rose, the proud 

Ocean stream, their might in 

death was fastly fettered.”’ 
(From Exodus) 


In “Beouwulf” of the Anglo-Saxon period, we 
find the sea referred to as a place of dread, in 
being the home of sea-monsters. ; 


“They saw in the water a host, 
A host of the worm kind, 
Strange sea-dragons 
Sounding the deep.’’ 


In the Anglo-Norman period, from the “Pro- 
verbs of King Alfred,” we find the fear of the 
sea still emphasized, when Alfred says, 


“Small trust may be 
In the flowing sea.” 


Chaucer's Canterbury Tales (14th century) 
mentions the sea in referring to Bible history: 


“He seyde he hadde a goblet of the seyl, 
That Seynt Peter hadde, whan that he wente 
Upon the see, tel Jesus Christ his heute.” 


The poetic attitude towards the sea is changed 
in the ballads of the 15th century, and it is 
mentioned as a convenience for travel. From 


“The Wife of Usher's Well” we have, 


“There lived a wife at Usher's Well, 
And a wealthy wife was she; 

She had three stout and stalwart sons, 
And sent them o’er the sea. 


In the Elizabethan age, the sea is again cited 
as a means of travel in Henry Howard’s “De- 
parture of Aeneas From Dido.” 


“With ships the seas are spread, 
Cutting the foam, by the bleu seas they sweep.” 


The fact that England was surrounded by 
the sea had great influence on all of her poetry, 
especially during the Elizabethan age, when 
travelers were returning with almost miracu- 
lous tales of lands beyond the sea. 


Shakespeare’s poems, his sonnets especially, 
have caught much of the rhythm of the sea. In 
“Pericles” he cries, 


“Put me to present pain, 

Lest this great sea of joy rushing upon me 
O’erbear the shores of my mortality 

And drown me with their sweetness.” 


Shakespeare also seems to have opened the 
mysteries of the sea: 


‘‘Me thought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks, 
Ten thousand men that fishes gnawed upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea.”’ 


The sea gradually increases in poetic favor, 
until in the 17th century we find it personified 
in John Milton’s ”Lycidas.” 


“That strain I heard was of a higher mood; 

hut now my oat proceeds, 

And listens to the herald of the sea, 

That came in Neptune's plea. 

Hie asked the waves, and asked the felon winds, 

What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle 
swain?” 


From John Dryden’s “Song of Thamesis :” 


“Old Father Ocean calls my tide; 
(‘ome away, come away, 

The barks pon the billows ride, 
The master will not stay.”’ 


Personification of the sea continues in the 
18th century. In Alexander Pope’s “Rape of 
the Lock” we have, 


‘““Jove’s thunder roars, 

Heaven trembles all around. 

Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing deeps 
resound.”’ 


In the latter part of the 18th century Thomas 
Gray, in his “Elegy Written in a Country 
Church Yard,” refers to the sea as a treasure 
holder. 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear.” 


Wordsworth was very fond of the sea, and 
used it most effectively in many of his poems. 
In “Nutting” he says: 

“I traveled among unknown men, 
In lands beyond the sea: 


Nor England! did I know till then, 
What love I bore to thee.”’ 


Samuel Coleridge was a great lover of na- 
ture, and used the sea to portray his pictures 


Read further on page 276 
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Red Roses 


By LANNIE HAYNES MARTIN 


and boxes at the charity ball; if I had ‘no 

profession which sometimes saves an inno- 
cent man from jail, and sometimes sends the 
guilty there; if I had been left to follow the in- 
stinctive promptings of my own inclinations, | 
am sure I would have been a gardener. A gar- 
den, to me, is a place of magic and miracle; a 
gardener an enchanter. 

That is why I watched with wonder and envy 
the hyacinths and fleur de lis, the violets, lilacs 
and purple stock all blossoming prolifically be- 
fore their wonted season under the tender nur- 
turings of Tony, my assistant gardener; why, 
too, I told old Griswold, head gardener for many 
years, to humor Tony’s strange whim and to 
prune, spade and irrigate the red rose hedge 
himself until we could learn the cause of the 
Italian’s violnt aversion to going near it. 

For that red rose hedge, which had given the 
avenue its name, was not only my own pride 
and joy, it was a public institution. Tourists 
made pilgrimages out Wilshire way just to see 
it. Post cards, broadcasting its beauty, did not 
exaggerate its color; and on the perpetual pro- 
fusion of its blossoms real estate dealers had 
coined the slogan “If a city garden will do that, 
what wouldn’t a country acre do?” 


[: I had no wife who reveled in ermine coats 


Tony’s peculiar antipathy to the rose hedge 
had been brought to me only a few days after 
he had been engaged by Griswold, who also 
declared that never before had he seen such a 
skillful, nthusiastic worker as this silent, stub- 
born Italian with the big, sorrowful eyes, who 
lived alone and had no friend but an old brown 
dog. 

Remembering the many incompetents we had 
heen compelled to discharge, I asked Griswold 
to be patient with the new man’s one fault. 
Later when I saw how Tony’s fingers trembled 
with joy when he put the hyacinth bulbs in their 
bed and smoothed the soft, pulverized earth 
over them as tenderly as a mother tucks a 
downy blanket over her sleeping baby; when 
I watched him coax the backward lilacs into 
bloom and overheard him autcaully cajoling the 
camelia bush with croonings like a _ pleading 
lover, I decided whatever his shortcomings 
might be, that one day, when crotchety, faith- 
ful, rheumatic old Griswold was gathered to the 
German bosom of his horticulturally famous 
forefathers, | would make Tony my head gar- 
dener. 
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UT Tony left my services to seek work in 


another garden, and the day he did so he 
revealed the reason for his peculiar prejudice. 
A series of annoying incidents, each inconse- 
quential in itself, had assailed me that morning 
with such cumulative aggravation, that when, 
at the breakfast table, my wife said: “I think 
you are entirely too finicky, these eggs taste 
all right to me,” [I pushed back my plate, 
shouted angrily, “The age of eggs is something 
one doesn’t argue about,” stumbled over an un- 
necessarily beribboned poodle dog, rushed out 
of the house and slammed the front door in the 
butler’s face. 

As I crossed the wide veranda to the side en- 
trance where my car stood waiting, old Gris- 
wold, his face drawn in like a gargoyle, his 
hand clutching his back, hobbled up to me. 

“It’s about the roses, sir,” he said, a catch in 
his voice as he spoke. “The lumbago’s hit me 
again and | can’t bend over. The rose hedge 
needs spading around and | can't get that crazy 
dago to go near it; it’s time he got down to 
earth and cut out his foolishness. Won't you 
speak to him please?” 


Why did I have to have one more added ir- 
ritation that morning? “Tony,” I shouted, im- 
patience and severity echoing in my tones, “I 
can't put up with your foolishness any longer; 
spade up along those roses there, get at it at 
once or get out!” and | made an imperative 
gesture. 

[ stood for a moment and watched Tony make 
one vicious dive into the earth with his spade, 
and as he did this I observed that his right 
hand was tied up in a none too clean rag. A 
second later he picked up his spade in two pieces 
as he muttered, “Breaka da spade. No more 
works,” and dashed out the side garden gate. 


WO hours later | was amazed when my de- 


liberate and unemotional wife rushed un- 
announced and weeping into my inner office. 
“I’m sorry,” | began, hoping with male incon- 
sistency that a forgotten kiss at last had pro- 
duced an effect, but before | had committed 
myself she broke in—“It’s Tony! He’s taken 
something, he’s dying! One of his neighbors 
phoned the house, he wants you to come—quick 
—get your hat—my car’s outside.” 
Compunction and curiosity mingled strangely 


in my mind as we drove swiftly and in silence 
Read further on page 276 


Brotherly Advice 


By JACK BENJAMIN 


AM usually lost in deep thought when I sit 
at my writing desk, and the loud know at 
my door broke harshly on my ears. 

I rose, walked quickly and somewhat impa- 
tiently to the door and opened it. To my great 
surprise I saw my old friend, John Drake, stand- 
ing there; but my surprise soon changed to as- 
tonishment when I saw his deeply troubled 
countenance—for it took a lot to make John 
take anything seriously. 

“Come in,” I said. “What seems to be the 
trouble? You look as though you had fallen 


heir to a first mortgage on the world’s worrtes.” 


“Jack,” he said in a weak voice, “you must 
give me some advice. I’m in a terrible hole... 
| don’t know what to do. If I were the only 
one to suffer on account of it, perhaps | would 
not consider it so bad, but—” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” | 
rephied. 

I gave him a “bracer” and one of my mild ci- 
gars. After a few minutes passed, he regained 
sufficient composure to tell me one of the 
strangest, and at the same time, one of the most 
amusing stories I ever had the luck to hear. 

In sum and substance it was as follows (in 
John’s own words): 

“My brother, Henry, who lives in Babitts- 
ville, wrote me a letter a week ago, asking me 
to meet him, as he wanted to discuss a matter 
of the ‘utmost importance.’ I must tell you that 
Henry is a cold-blooded person who would not 
be ruffled by anything short of an earthquake, 
and it would have to be a healthy quake at that. 
From the tone of his letter | gathered that 
Henry was at work again on one of his financial 
schemes, and it caused me to become quite wor- 
ried. The last time Henry started selling stock 
it put me back a cool thousand dollars to have 
him escape prosecution. For some reason or 
other, Henry’s various schemes have a habit of 
‘working out perfectly in theory, but as soon as 
they meet with hard reality—-say no more. 

“Well, a brother is a brother, and one finds 
it dificult to tell so near a blood relative to go 
to Satan’s domicile for a permanent stay. 

“I took the first train to Babittsville. Henry 
met me at the station and as soon as I had one 
look at his face, I knew his days out of the 
county jail were numbered. But, as I said a 
moment ago, a brother is a brother, and we 
can’t pick our relations .... so we just grum- 
ble, admonish, scold, threaten—but always do 
our level best to keep them out of hot water. 


“Henry immediately took me to his office and 
were one to judge from appearances, it reflected 
the acme of success. It was, as Henry himself 
put it, ‘swanky.’ 

“IT noticed, however, that the frown over 
Henry’s forehead kept on growing deeper and 
darker, and that his hands shook visibly . . 

“Henry,” I said, as though | had come to a 
wedding, instead of to the tangle I knew I| had 
to unravel if he were to stay out of jail, “what's 
all the trouble about ?” 

“I'll tell vou the whole story in a nutshell,’ 
Henry replied, heaving a sigh that seemed to 
emanate from the depths of his being. “Unless 
[ raise $10,000 before another week goes by, 
I'm a goner., You see ... I got myself in a 
fearful jam; the corporation I started-—and the 
stocks I sold. If I don’t have $10,000 within 
a: 

‘But, Henry,” I said, “isn’t there any way... 
can’t you—” 

“You understand the financial in- 
tricacies of my scheme,” Henry replied. “But, 
| simply mus thve that amount of money be- 
fore next week. I| can’t jump town, either, be- 
cause some of my stockholders are wise to the 
real state of affairs, and | would be arrested at 
the very first move | made to get out of town.” 

“And in this vein my brother Henry conveyed 
his troubles to me,” said my friend, John Drake. 
“| would have let him have $10,00 if I had it, 
but he may as well have asked me tor a mil- 
lon. I hated to see him go to jail—family pride, 
and all that, you know. 

“However, a thought suddenly struck me! 
And | must say that it seemed to be an in- 
spired idea, a flash from Heaven above... . 
But now | know that it was my undoing. If 
that thought hadn’t come to me, I wouldn’t 
have gotten into this confounded mess. Woe 
is me! Woe is me! 

“I knew that Henry was very much interested 

in fact--l should say head over heels in love 

with a very charming widow in Babittsville. 
Added to her many charming qualities was: the 
delightful fascination of a comfortable fortune 
which her late husband, a banker, had left her. 

“So, without any hesitation, I jumped up and 
exclaimed: Henry! I’ve got it! Why don't 
you marry the widow? She's worth plenty of 
money and....” 

“Now, Henry, as you do doubt have already 
gathered, is an irresponsible sort of person, and 


won't 


Read further on page 288 
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Men Away from Home 


Continued from page 268 


or not—I suppose that depends upon the title 
of the film.” 

“You would have been there all right; it was 
‘Ankles Preferred.’ 

1 made the round of the beds. From his cot 
a young man with a bandaged arm looked up 
and said: 

“If you see —— in the yard, please tell him 
I'm O. K.” 

Who is my friend? 

When do we eat? 

On Monday the convict eats oatmeal, brown 
beans, white bread, sugar, soffee, fried side 
pork, boiled lima beans, bread, tea, pearl bar- 
ley sopu,, pink beans with onion sauce, white 
bread and coffee: on Tuesday, Fried sugar 
toast, stewed prunes, coffee, Spanish stew and 
vegetables, bread, tea, chili con carne, white 
bread, coffee; on Wednesday, fresh country 
sausage, steamed potatoes and pan gravy - 
braised beef and spaghetti, .... pink beans and 
tomato sauce,.-...on Thursday, brown beans, 
_. . boiled Frankfurters, lima beans, - . . pink 
beans, etc. 

Why do convicts riot? 

Life is complex, and no one factor exer ex- 
plains everything in a situation. To say that 
prisoners riot because beans do not come in 21 


colors would be an answer both as wise and as. 


foolish as any. 
IV 
On the Road 
44 ISTER, can you spare a dime—;” 
“Are vou all alone?” I ask. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tl have a family at home, and my salary has 
been cut. I have a dime coming to me.” 

Many are they whose only home is the road: 
ten who cook their breakfasts in the jungle 
after a night’s sleep in a box car; five drinking 
their coffee beside a stack of ties; three tipping 
up a flash at a quiet corner; one outside the 
town who washes his face in a farmer’s irriga- 
tion ditch. Multiply these again and again. On 
the highway I give one a lift and ask two 
questions: 

“Where do you come from?” 

“Where are you going?” 

Usually he is on his way from a place where 
there is no work to another where, he has been 
told, a company is building a bridge or a dam. 
Next week I pick him up going in the opposite 
direction. To his story he adds that he has 
seen tons of fruit rotting on the ground. 

WHEN DO WE EAT? 

WHO IS MY FRIEND? 
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In tow na lady asks me: “What precautions 
have you taken to de-louse your car?” 


V 
In the World 


T is near high noon. I am seated on a bench 

“erected .... to commemorate the sons of 
this University who died in the Great War.” 
Students pass on their way to lecture and labo- 
rtaory: Three middle-aged tourists enter the 
base of the Campanile, towering at my back. 
An old man, with a cane crooked over his arm, 
approaches along a heather-bordered pathway, 
which leads Westward toward Golden Gate. 

Cassius. Forever and forever, farewell, Bru- 
tus! If we do meet again, why, we'll smile in- 

Three sons are among the students,—even the 
babe of Singapore days is a freshman-and 
they bring home test papers, lists of proposi- 
tions to be answered with an X in one of two 
columns marked TRUE—FALSE. 

How should one mark these? 

Life is a school... - 

Life is a drill ground, a battlefield, and we 
are soldiers on the march, led by a phantom 
who mocks us with: “I am the only one who 
knows where we are going, and I won't tell”... - 

The poet, Wadsworth, is right: 

“The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star. 
. cometh from afar :” 

But 


“Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy... .- ” 


We are “hitch-hikers,” on our way from No- 
where to Nowhere. .. - 

Whatever the answers to these, we are men 
away from home, and two questions are in- 
escapable : 

What do we eat? 


Who is my friend? 


HE campus scene fades into a succession of 
dissolving pictures: 


To men by the waters of Babylon, who have 
hanged their harps upon the willows and have 
refused to sing because they remember Zion, 
their prophet speaks: “The captive exile shall 
speedily be loosed; he shall not die and go 
down into the pit, neither shall his bread fail.” 

One, driven by the spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted, uses as his defense: “Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word. .-.” 

Two soldiers on the Plains of Philippi their 
“everlasting farewells take.” 

Cassius: Forever, and forever, farewell, Brutus! 


Read further on page 284 


MELODY LANE 


BEN F. FIELD, Department Editor. 


IN NOVEMBER 
By BELLE WILLEY GUE 
UTUMN dons her robe of red 
Shot with flecks of brilliant yellow. 
Clouds are scudding overhead, 
Orchard fruits are ripe and mellow. 


Cold winds sweep across the hills, 
Sunshine floods the sheltered valleys. 
Courage now and faint heart fills 
And the sinking spirit rallies. 


THE MONUMENTS OF TIME 
By IRIS LORA THORPE 
HE smoky fires of the sunset flare 
To life again beneath the wind. Immutably 
The mountains stand hazed in that sullen glare 
Of blood and chrome, lost in the immensity 
Of time. Pine-bearded ancients, they behold 
With dark passivity another futile day 
Divested of its zaffre and its gold, 
Blaze to defiant crimson and go gray. 


© mountains westward gazing! these long years 
Are but a fall of leaves upon your shoulders. 
What to you another day that smoulders 

Into purple ash and disappears? 

Gray challengers of illimitable tomorrows, 
Guarding our small horizons, under you 

We dare to cry aloud our little sorrows, 

Dare to flaunt our wisdom and to woo 
Impotent Gods. 


When shall we climb 
The stairs to silence and, above the winds, re- 
capture 
The secrets of the dawn, and that lost rapture 
Of a faith as stable as your monuments of time? 
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JEWELS 
By ANNETTE McCARTY 
ERE is a flaming ruby, telling me 
Of one mad hour I lay upon your breast; 
Cover the cruel fire, O Memory, 
Life has too deeply burned! I long for rest. 


Better the emerald of Monterey, 
Where velvet pines slope downward to the 
sea ; 
Better the sapphire blue of Carmel Bay— 
When will remembered beauty quiet me? 


Oh for the gold of radiant, sunset skies 
To fashion wings for one who spurns the 
earth! 
Then would my soul, a soaring phoenix, rise 
From Passion’s death. Lord, give me second 
birth. 


1 HAVE SEEN PALM TREES 
By LAWRENCE A. HARPER 


HAVE seen palm trees, black against the 
| moon, wave fronds like wild dervish arms; 


have seen palm trees march down into the 
night behind shadow dunes; 
have seen palm trees, gaunt against the dawn, 


— 


like sentries halt the day to demand the pass- 
word, drooping from their vigil of the dark; 


— 


have seen palm trees creep into the city 
streets and yards and stand in rapt amaze- 
ment, fuddled wanderers from desert wastes, 
exotic visitors gowned in burlap petticoats— 


have seen palm trees. 


OLD JIMTOWN MEN 
By BETTY L. WHITSELL 


UTSIDE the door, he sits and dreams 
Of lively camps and placer streams, 
Of the rude log cabin on his claim 
Where Bill and he had longed for fame. 


Ten hours of digging hard each day, 
Then down to Jimtown they would stray. 
The old crowd gathered there each night 
To drink a glass and eat a bite. | 


Old “Bella Union” was the place 

And gambling there was no disgrace. 
No polish, culture, you could see, 

But men of true nobility. 


Pressed close he stands beside the bar; 
He fills his pipe—then looks afar— 
“Well here’s to luck,” he smiles again 
And drinks with the crowd of Jimtown men. 
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In Defense of the Machine 


Continued from page 262 


vidualism was not complete; narrow religion 
forced him to conform to a fairly rigid pattern 
of morals. 


But now—man thinks and acts more as he 
pleases. Convention has gone by the board. 
He worships according to any one of 10,000 
theories of religion or not at all, as he sees fit. 
He marries as many times as he desires. It 
cannot be denied that all these phenomena came 
with the more complex development of the 
machine. 


It is true that in some outer forms the ma- 
chine is making us highly standardized. The 
radio and the talkies are tending to standardize 
our language, which is good; our cars are giving 
us all a mechanical bent in spite of ourselves; 
and our clothes are becoming more and more 
standardized. At last, when our clothes are 
uniforms, true individualism at least for the 
non-working part of the day, may come again, 
as when man wore no clothes at all. 


HAT has the machine done to art and 
religion’ [| have two acquaintances who 
longed to be writers but the poesy in them, 
they declare, was stifled by their technical edu- 
cation and mechanical work. Andre Maurois, 
the French biographer, struggled many vears 
before he could escape the effect of his tech- 
nical training. In the past at least, I have re- 
garded myself as an artist of sorts; I have 
written a hundred or two short stories and 
poems, a few of which were published. A few 
years back I rebelled against the machine for 
the second time, forsook my technical training 
and occupation and fled with my wife to a semi- 
primitive form of life on the Mexican Border. 
I thought one who would be an artist must for- 
sake the machine. I have since reversed my 
opinion. The machine is such a major part of 
our life that all artists must interpret it and its 
people if they would interpret present-day life. 


We are now, it seems to me, in the throes of 
a renaissance of art greater even than that of 
the Elizabethan period. The new painting, 
music, poetry and prose have reverted to their 
origins. The spectator at the art gallery sees 
a prototype of the art of the cave man in the 
crude new styles of painting; the audience of a 
jazz orchestra hears something akin to pre- 
historic music; the reader of books finds the 
stark realism, the slight attention to form, that 
characterized the first literary men. Out of all 
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this crude, formless, allegedly futuristic but 
really atavistic, potpourri shall come the new 
art based upon machined culture. It is coming 
now: the birth pangs are over. The machine 
has not killed art! it has given it a re-birth. 


In our future life, instead of running away 
from the science of the machine, our art will 
be married to it. The machine will cease to be 
ugly and soul-deadening and become beautiful. 
Electricity and anti-vibration engineers will give 
it silent power. Electricity too will return its 
operators to life in the country in tune with 
the soft side of nature. The race will be re- 
warded for the temporary travail we now have. 


HE defense thus would admit that the worst 

of the charges against the machine are true. 
The machine at present is probably guilty of 
more misery than blessings. But the machine 
should not be sentenced. Despite its collosal 
size, it is a minor. 

It would be suicidal to abolish it. Half the 
race would succumb at once and the other half 
would live in misery for a time, only in the end 
to be engulfed by the wild. The semi-altruistic 
labors of the countless millions of the great 
brotherhood of inventors would be thrown away 
with the machine they so patiently, so co- 
operatively, have wrought. 

The defense firmly believes that the machine 
can be mastered. It can be controlled only by 
the force that made it,—the great society of 
men, made up of semi-altruistic, semi-selfish 
units. 

Only law can give its operators the shorter 
working day and week, and old-age pensions 
that are rendered indispensable by its colossal 
proportions. Private business will not do it, 
for all private business, including yours and 
mine, is short-sightedly selfish. As a private 
manager of workers, | would want as many 
hours of work from them as possible. As a 
small unit of society, however, | would vote 
in a moment for the betterment of all workers’ 
conditions. 

Finally, we perforce, must continue to utilize, 
develop and beautify our Gargantuan machine. 
We can expect to control it only through the 
voice of its creator, the society of man—only 
through law. If rugged individualism so defies 
common sense as to say nay to this control, 
then away with rugged individualism. 

The defense rests. 
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The Educational Field 


THRIFT ACTIVITIES IN SAN JOSE SCHOOLS 


By WILLIAM B. CRAMSIE 


HE Thrift Education plan as practiced in 

the San Jose School System is based on the 
theory that “there is no such thing as menial 
toil.”"Students are encouraged to deposit at least 
a penny a week in the school banks, so that 
notwithstanding these difficult economic times 
they shall form the habit of saving, even though 
the wage be meager. Thus they are taught the 
values of financial independence. The “Thrift 
Books,” supplied by the National Thrift Asso- 
ciation, are used to supplement the basic text 
in mathematics and civics. 


On September 2lst and 22nd the students of 
the Junior High School prosecuted a city-wide 
drive for collecting old clothes, shoes, blankets, 
etc. The materials collected were deposited in 
a central depot, where they are sorted out, re- 
paired, and made over by a group of women 


employed for this purpose by the Teachers 


Welfare Committee. The teachers of the city 
agreed to donate five per cent of their salaries 
monthly for relief work for school children. 
Paper drives are being put on to raise money 
to contribute to the Community Chest Fund. 

Through school club work the students have 
an opportunity to learn how to salvage many 
articles. 

The Girls’ Sewing Club teaches not only how 
to make dresses, but to mend and darn all 
kinds of wearing apparel. 

The Art Club teaches how to convert many 
discarded articles into attractive school and 
home decorations, thus combining the aesthetic 
with the practical. 

The Novelty Club teaches the making of many 
useful articles out of discarded materials of all 
kinds. 

The Junior Red Cross Club teaches not only 
the making of attractive and useful articles, but 


also a sympathetic understanding of the chil- 


dren of other lands. 

The Arts and Crafts Club teaches students 
to make belts, buckles, lamp stands, vases, 
waste paper baskets, and what-not out of dis- 
carded scraps of iron, copper, brass, wire, clay 
and cardboard. 

The Garden Club teaches how to use vacant 
spots of land by planting vegetables, flowers, 
and shrubs. Seed planting, pruning, tilling, and 
landscape appreciation is part of the program. 

There are many other clubs founded upon 
the principles of thrift. 


Students are encouraged to save much that 
was formerly considered waste, not only for 
their own use, but to share with their less for- 
tunate brethren, thereby fulfilling the divine 
injunction— 

“Those who have much give much, 
Those who have little give little.” 

Thrift education properly taught lays the 

foundation of a sound, healthy citizenry. P 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


KNEWED interest in the schools centers 

around the activities of American Education 
Week, This year the dates are November 7- 
13. It is sponsored jointly by the American 
Legion, the United States Office of Eudcation 
and the National Education Association. “At 
this critical time,” says a letter from the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the N. E. A.,, 
“American Education Week offers unusual op- 
portunities for the schools to make favorable 
contacts with the public.” A knowledge on the 
part of every man and woman of what the 
schools are doing and why is absolutely impera- 
tive. 
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F. F. MARTIN TO REDONDO 


A: successor to EF. L. Thomas, recently re- 

lieved of the Superintendency of the Re- 
dondo Beach schools, now facing prosecution on 
charges of misuse of funds, the appointment of 
Frederick F. Martin is announced. Mr. Martin 
served for several years as Superintendent of 
the Santa Monica Schools. He is State Director 
for California of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and prominent in all educztional organi- 
zations in the State. 


WILLIAM H. HANLON PASSES 


Pepe people throughout the state, as well 
as thousands of persons in public and private 
life, are saddenel by the death of William H. 
Hanlon, for many years popular and efficient 
superintendent of schools of Contra Costa 
County. Mr. Hanlon at the time of his passing 
was a member of the State Board of Education 
and of the Board of Directors of the California 
Association for Education in Thrift and Con- 
servation. As an executive and educator, he was 
recognized as a leader. His genial personality 
made him a favorite with all. Sympathy is ex- 
tended to the remaining family members. 
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Influence of the Sea on Poetry 


Continued from page 269 


more vividly in many of his poems. 
“Rime of the Ancient Mariner” we find, 


“The sun now rose upon the right: 
Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left, 
Went down into the sea.” 


During the Romantic Revival, the sea is rec- 
In his “The Lady 


ognized in its many moods. 
of the Lake” Scott pays tribute to the deep, 
quiet power of the sea when he says: 

“The host moves like a deep sea wave, 


Where rise no rocks its pride to brave, 
High-swelling, dark and slow.”’ 


Lord Byron speaks of the sea throughout 
“Childe Harold.” Of Venice he says: 


“IT loved her from my boyhood, she to me 
Was a fairy city of the heart, 
Rising like water columns from the sea.’’ 


Lord Tennyson, of the Victorian Age, made 


use of the sea more than any other poet since. 


Shakespeare. His rhythm is very pronounced, 
and he used all moods. From the “Revenge” 
we have, 


‘“*And the sun went down, 
And the stars came out, 
Far over the summer sea.”’ 


From the “Songs of the Princess,” 


“Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breath and blow, 
Wind of the western sea.”’ 


In the 


He changed the mood in, 


‘Break, break, break, 

On thy cold gray stones, 0 Sea! 

And would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.” 


Robert Louis Stevenson carried the poetry 
of the sea from the Victorian period into our 
own age, and left us the rhythm and music of 
Tennyson in, 

“I heard the pulse of the besieging sea, 
Throb far away all night.” 
And in, 


‘‘Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.”’ 


From Swinburne we have, 


“I will go back to the great sweet mother, 
Mother and lover of men, the Sea; 

1 will go down to her, 1 and no other, 

Close with her, kiss her, and mix her with me.”’ 


John Masefield, in his “Wanderer’s Song,” 
says, 
“Oh, Ull be going, leaving the noises of the streets, 
To where a lifting fore-sail foot is yanking in the 

sheet 

To a windy, tossing anchorage 

Where yawls and ketches ride. 

“Oh, U'll be going, going until I meet the tide.’’ 


The productions of our modern poets prove 
that the call and rhythm of the sea has the 
same fascinating influence that it had in ages 
past, and prophesy for it an endless place in 
the realms of poetry. 


. Red Roses 


Continued from page 270 


down toward the river bed through squalid 
streets, crooked and narrow. In a nondescript, 
tumible-down shanty we found Tony, still alive, 
lying on a ragged quilt just inside the door, be- 
side the lank brown body of a dead dog. 

“I go verra queekly,” he said as we walked 
through the doorway. “I no coma to this coun- 
try zhust last year,—longa time ago. One let- 
ter on table—there—please vou to read and 
putta da stamp and—” 

“But, Tony,” I interrupted, “I did not mean 
to be unkind to you, what have you done, where 
is the doctor, surely you have not done this 
thing simply because I spoke cross—” 

“Ah! nah! nah!” he almost smiled as he cut 
short my lame attempt at repentance. “Da 
neighbors dey killa ma dog. Dey say he go 
mad. See, he bitta me, too.” And he took 
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from his hand the none too clean rag, exhib- 
iting a wound. “But I forgiva my dog, he no 
know what he do, I forgiva him. But dey killa 
him, zhust like I—oh! my Rosita, my Rosita! 
Now I know she go mad too—she go mad when 
[| find her and Jacques together—she what al- 
ways hadda da song “Red roses dey grow in 
da Paradise”—and she hadda da red rose and 
his head on her soft white breast, da red rose 
zhust da color of blood when a dagger stabba 
da heart—zhust de samma color—” 

But there was no longer color or light in 
Tony’s face. He had gone to take tardy for- 
giveness to Rosita, and, perhaps to find red roses 
in Paradise. And the letter on the table, ad- 
dressed to “The Parole Officer, San Quentin 
Prison,” I could not read for the tears which 
dimimed my eyes. 


Forum.” 
space in a given issue. 


READERS’ OPEN FORUM 


Brief and pointed contributions intended for these columns should be addressed ‘“‘Open 

The magazine welcomes free discussion of timely matters but cannot guarantee 
No ee, assumed for accuracy of statements appearing | 
erein. 


BUS VS. RAIL TRAVEL 


I wonder if those who patronize the busses 
realize the chances they take, compared with 
those who travel on the railroad? 

The bus i sin charge of one man who acts 
as Motorman, Conductor and Mechanic. He is 
a competent man. The bus is first class, up- 
holstered in leather, well lighted and heated. 
comfortable as one could ask and seats perhaps, 
40 passengers. 


The other evening I came down from Sioux 
City. Iowa, by bus. The driver, with a smile 
and pleasant remark, took my ticket and re- 
lieved me of by grip. “What an agreeable driver 
me have tonight,” I thought. 


As I walked back to the rear of the bus | 
was dumbfounded to note that there was no 
rear exit. I said to myself, “Here's hoping I 
don't need to get off in a hurry before we reach 
Omaha.” 

On the trip down we met at least 200 cars, 
many of them big freight trucks. On a 20-foot 
highway. eight feet is required for each car, 
leaving four feet to keep from going off the 
pavement or colliding. As they shot by, I 
flinched, knowing there were no rails under me, 
nor did we have orders where to meet these 
Cars, 

Our driver had no more right to the road 
than had any other of the many cars he would 
meet or pass. He had no way of telling when 
or where he would meet them and no flagman 
to help protect in case of trouble. He was run- 
ning “extra” and meeting car after car and no 
orders to meet them. 

If serving on a railroad instead of a bus, he 
would have the engineer, fireman and two flag- 
men with red lights, flags and torpedoes to help 
protect in case of trouble. The rails under them 
would keep the cars from slipping together. 
Orders from the Train Dispatcher would tell 
him where to meet each of the 200 cars instead 
of taking the many hazards. 

Only recently a bus suffered a head-end col- 
lision resulting in the death of three persons 
and thirteen injured. And _ so, case after 
case could be cited. The hazards of bus travel 
are much greater than travel by rail. 


J. F. BLATTENBURG. 


A NEEDED SERVICE 


The following letter from the Director of the 
National Park Service in relation to a recent 
article in the Overland Monthly and Out West 
Magazine under the title “Samoa” by Eleanor 
G. Knight is worthy of place. It reads: 


“Dear Miss Knight: 


HAVE just seen a copy of the Overland 

Monthly containing your article ‘Samoa: 
Coaling Station or Native Society’ and I want 
you to know how much I appreciate your words 
or fpraise for the work of the National Park 
Service. I thoroughly enjoyed reading your 
article; you have treated a very difficult sub- 
ject i na real interesting way. 

The suggestion made of conserving the cul- 
ture of the people under the jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service is a novel one, and one 
which it seems is in sympathy with the impulses 
of many of our people. Whether it ever can 
or should be worked out, is of course, a problem 
subject to a great deal of serious reflection and 
study. 

Again expressing on behalf of the Park Ser- 
vice appreciation of your complimentary re- 
marks, | am 

Sincerely yours, 


Director. HORACE M. ALBRIGHT, 
HELPING THE OTHER FELLOW TO BE 
THRIFTY 


S I listened last Sunday to President 

Hoover’s plea for local concerted relief 
action by communities, there came to my mind, 
jumping from the sublime to the ridiculous, this 
jingle: 

“Little Mary Ann was good; 

She always did the best she could. 

Let us be like Mary Ann 

And always do the best we can.” 

The conection was the thought that among 
the one-third of us that the President said the 
other two-thirds of us will have to care for this 
winter, there must have been many who have 
not been like Mary Ann: in better times they 
were not thrifty, and they did not conserve. It 
now behooves all of us to be like Mary Ann, 
and in thrift and in conservation of resources 


“do the best we can.” 
A. C. WHEAT. 
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ANNE SHANNON MONROE 


Anne Shannon Monroe, well known Western 
writer of Lake Grove, Oregon, and prominent 
member of the League of Western Writers, 
unable to attend the recent League convention, 
sent the following letter to the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors: 


“Dear Mr. Chamberlain: 


“nA regret in being unable to attend the 
convention of the League of Western 
Writers is balanced by my hope that construc- 
tive thoughts will be a-brewing among the 
pen-people and constructicve expression will be 
the main result. Good times, of course; we must 
never forget how to laugh and to play, and to 
let wit brighten our Iabors. But, in the last 
analysis, writers are writers for a purpose he- 
yond earning; they are writers that they may 


enlighten, lead, color, as well as interpret their 


times. 

“The constructive spirit of California will 
flow through them I know; and better work 
will follow for this happy getting together. God 
bless us all. Be happy! 

“Ever sincerely, 


“ANNE SHANNON MONROE.” 


SECTION HEARS OF NOTABLE BOOK 


The Section on Literature of the Common- 
wealth Club, San Francisco, is making a dis- 
tinct contribution to the literary life of the 
West. Homer Henly, Chairman, ably assisted 
by Percy B. Kinney, Secretary, is doing a real 
service. The following is taken from the report 
of a recent meeting at which Dr. Herbert E. 
Bolton, winner of the gold medal in the Com- 
monwealth Club’s 1931 Annual Literature 
Award, spoke on his book, “Outpost of Em- 
pire,” which had won the honor. He said: 


“ul UTPOST OF EMPIRE” was the fruit 

of 30 years’ study of Western civili- 
zation; gathering data, covering the field work, 
and digesting the story of the documents was 
but a collective episode. San Francisco was in 
effect an outpost of the great Spanish Kmpire 
which extended, in 1776, from Buenos Aires in 
South America to San Francisco—over two- 
thirds of the western hemisphere. 

“The early history of North America lay not 
in its eastern nor in its middle part, but in its 
Spanish influence of the west coast, and that 
that influence extended over 300 vears, from 1521 
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to 1821. The real capitol of the’ world in that 
former vear was Madrid; in the latter it was 
Mexico City. The importance of these facts in 
measuring the world’s historic progress can- 
not well be overestimated. The data-gathering 
for this book involved the study of over one 
million bundles of documents, all of which went 
through my hands alone; and these documents 
were scattered in 64 various depositories of 
official archives in Mexico, the central one of 
which is known as the General Public Archive 
of the Nation. 

“For 25 years I gathered material 
telling of the story of the Anza expedition,’ 
said Dr. Bolton. “Field work involved going 
over 10,000 miles of the Anza trails, identifying 
camp-sites, landmarks, etc. The starting point 
was Cuilican, the mother of San Francisco, 
founded just 400 years ago in 1532. It is the 
capitol of Sinaloa, and was itself the outpost 
of empire for years.” 


for the 


INA COOK 


HE Literary West has lost one of its most 

enthusiastic devotees and workers in the 
death of Ina Cook. For years she had been a 
close friend of this magazine and interested in 
any plans proposed for its advancement. The 
Ina Coolbrith Circle, carried on in memory of 
her illustrious aunt, Ina Coolbrith, largely 
through Mrs. Cook’s efforts, is a memorial to 
Ina Coolbrith and Ina Cook alike. Overland 
Monthly and Out West Magazine extends. 
sympathy to Mr. Finlay Cook, husband, and 
Mrs. Ina Craig, daughter of Mrs. Cook. 


WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


HOSE who have watched the development 

of Will Levington Comfort’s writing through 
his brave-spirited Routledge Rides Alone, 
through Fate knocks at the Door, Down 
Among Men, Midstream and the rest; those 
who have followed him in The Son of Power, 
and Somewhere South in Sonora have come to 
a genuine respect and admiration for the author 
who writes because writing is a passion. While 
that passion began when, as a little child, he 
first felt “the lift of a book,” he has furnished 
material for it in all quarters of the globe. The 
beauty of his Samahdi, a romance of mystic 
India, makes the book one to be returned to 
again. At its antipodes stands 


again and 


Apache, with its stark vet artistic realism. Mr. 
Comfort’s new novel, The Pilot Comes Aboard, 
large in theme, modern in style, commendable 
in execution, with glimpses of the heroism that 
at all hazards would go to the rescue of the 
tortured in the Congo is, nevertheless, keenly 
disappointing. The hero, Roger Drayton, a 
southern gentleman, is shown, contradictorially, 
as one to whom chivalry is unknown. Well 
portrayed in the earlier portion of the book as 
one who builds his life thoughtfully, widely, 
and wisely, he becomes, later, a cad, a selfish- 
self-centered being whose one interest is the 
safety of his precious self. The reader feels 
that Mr. Comfort has not dealt fairly with 
Roger Drayton. 

The Pilot Comes Aboard. By \Vill Levington 
Comfort. FE. P. Dutton & Co., Inc, $2,00, 

LAURA BELL EVERETT. © 

(Editor's Note: On going to press we learn 

of the sad death of Mr. Comfort). 


HOOVER AND HIS TIMES 


HIS is an interesting book quite apart from 

the fact that the subject of it is now one of 
the most interesting figures in America. The 
author is one of the most “informational” men 
of our time; his History of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury established that, and this book confirms it. 

The book is crammed with illuminating and 
thought-provoking detail. President Hoover's 
career has been so interwoven with the progress 
of the world in the last thirty years, as engi- 
neer, as envoy of good-will to both Europe 
and South America, as Secretary of Commerce, 
and as President that the story of his life and 
his times makes a unified narrative. 

While the book shows some haste in its com- 
piling, it is convincing and the material gives 
evidence of being authentic. It is a compelling 
answer to many of the careless and malicious 
slanders which have been circulated, some of 
them, in this era of printer's ink, even in book 
form. The book, however, is not controversial. 
It is a discussion of matters and conditions of 
deep interest to people of the present time by 
a man who knows his subject. The illustrations 
are popular cartoons which give a humorous 
touch to the story. 

The book is well worth a perusal and its 
price puts it within easy reach, even in these 
times. The reader lays it down with a sense of 
enlarged vision and widened sympathies. 

Hoover and His Times. By Edwin Emerson. 
Illustrated with cartoons by Ding, Kirby and 
other popular carttonists. Garden Publishing 
Company. 624 pages. Price $1.00. 

ELIZABETH ABBEY EVERETT. 


CRIME AND PRISONS 


HE wide-spread reading of murder stories 

has incited Frank M. O’Brien to present ten 
actual cases, under title “Murder Mysteries of 
New York.” These may appeal to those for 
whom fiction is too tame. The hopeful side of 
the popular attention to the subject of crime 
is that general interest may be focused upon 
not only the cause, but also the prevention of 
criminal activities. In “Twenty Thousand Years 
in Sing Sing,” Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing 
Sing Prison, New York, has presented a re- 
markable discussion of the relation of the pris- 
oner to his surroundings. In dealing with the 
hovs in the New York State Reformatory at 
Klmira, Lawes learned that there was a way to 
appeal even to the worst offenders. His experi- 
ences with Mike the Rat Catcher, and others 
like him, taught him that seeming incorrigibles 
may yet be made into honest citizens. Lawes 
carried into Sing Sing the methods that had 
with the boys, convinced the prisoners 
” and interested 


won 
that he was “a square shooter, 


himself personally in their problems. The book 
is one that anyone may read with interest. 
Lawes tells his experiences conservationally 


and with some humor. Back of all that he says 
is a great compelling conviction that society 
can do for incarcerated men what few prisons 
have yet done,—restore them to themselves and 
to right human relationships. 

Murder Mysteries of New York. By Frank 
M. O’Brien, New York. William Farquhar Pay- 
son. 231 pages. Price $2.00. 

Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing. By 
Lewis E. Lawes. Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, 
Inc. 412 pages. Price $3.00. 


LAURA BELL EVERETT. 


7 7 


UPTON SINCLAIR, NOVELIST 
ANY readers have been too busy labeling 
Upton Sinclair: too much interested in, 
or opposed to, the themes of his novels to 
judge him as a novelist. Prejudiced for or against 
his theses, they have not given him full credit 
for acquaintance with his subjects, his char- 
acter drawing, and dramatic ability that does 
not make use of melodrama. Other readers 
have found in his various novels, especially in 
his latest, “The Wet Parade,” a truer picture 
of American life than has been drawn by Sin- 
clair Lewis, the latest winner of the Nobel prize. 
These readers say that Sinclair should be the 
next winner. They point out Sinclair’s truth to 
life and his remarkable character drawing. Read 
“The Wet Parade,” live at the Tarleton House, 
observe Roger Chilcote, the poet, and’ Pow- 
hatan Tarleton of expansive personality, get 
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acquainted with Kip and his troubles, study 
Maggie May’s problems, and see if you have 
not here a remarkable American novel. The 
garbling of the story in the motion picture 
should send the reader to the book itself. Is 
it a novel that will live? It is at least one that 
will bear a second or third reading. 


The Wet Parade. By Upton Sinclair. Farrar ° 


& Rinehart. 431 pages. Price $2.00. 
LAURA BELL EVERETT. 


THE BOOKFELLOWS 


Bee TRAYS is a small, golden-tan volume of 
poems, outpourings from the moods of 
George Seymour, Vincent Starrett, Thomas 
Kennedy and Basil Thompson. It bears the im- 
print of The Bookfellows, Chicago. 


In his “Moonlight on Salton Sea,” George 
Seymour says: 
Sagebrush and sand, and ever the long, long 
trail; 
Never a burst of gladsome melody ; 
Never a herd, never a dancing sail; 
Only the moon, shining on Salton Sea. 


Never the morning call, echoing wide, 
Never the ruddy glow of noon for me, 

Only the peace that comes with the eventide, 
Comes with the moon, shining on Salton Sea. 


And you can find lines that will pull at your 
heartstrings in this book, from all of its other 
three authors. For sheer worth and appeal in 
a volume of poetry, I know of no other to out- 
strip this little book, published a few years ago. 


As for George Steele Seymour, he has just 
gotten out another modest book from the press 
of Edwin B. Hill, of Ysleta, Texas, near El 
Paso. It is called “Wide Spreading Piony.” 
Shades of Charley Lummis! Our own Charley 
used to live with the Indians on occasion at 
Ysleta, and he wrote of the quaint, adobe vil- 
lage, too. And now poetry is printed near the 
mission, and the silent Indian boys and girls 
turn the hand press sometimes for the printer. 


This year, July seventeenth, a party of mem- 
bers of the Chicago Poetry Circle and guests 
went out to Crossways, near Niles, Michigan, 
and dedicated a site for the Bookfellow Li- 
brary. Bookfellow members went along also. 

There on Bookfellow Hill will be erected the 
Library and the Bookfellow Shrine. Five thou- 
sand housemates are waiting to occupy this sa- 
créd place with lovers of good literature, occu- 
py it and revel in its books and blessings. 

BEN FIELD. 


7 
A. R. CLIFTON RECOVERS 


HE many friends of A. R. Clifton, of Mon- 


rovia, Superintendent of the Los Angeles 
County Schools, will rejoice to learn of his rap- 
id recovery from a recent serious illness. He is 
now at his home convalescing after some days 
spent in a Los Angeles hospital. 
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R. KARL SUMNER KNOPF, President ot 


the Los Angeles Branch of the League ot 
Western Writers, has the sympathy of the mul- 
tude of friends in the recent passing of his 
mother. Mrs. Knopf was well advanced in 
years and had been ill for some months. Dr. 
Knopf conducted the services and his brother, 
Albert Harold Knopf, sang two solos: “There 
Is No Death” and “Benediction.” Dr. Knopf 
used the words of Benediction jn his sermon. 


Queen Califia 


T the recent League of Western Writers 
convention, Laura Conwell Bias, as Califia, 
Queen of the Amezons, made a marked impres- 
sion. 
The choice of Mrs. Bias to impersonate this 
mythical queen was a happy one. 
The artistry of her acting and the lovely 
quality of her voice and diction gave assurance 
that Califia would be beautifully characterized. 


Mrs. Bias has long been known for the out- 
standing results of her work as teacher in her 
Fairmont Hotcl Studio, as well as being recog- 
readers. 

Her audiences acclaim her naturalness of man- 
nized as one of California’s foremost dramacit 
ner, the high intelligence of her interpretations, 
and the excellence of her characterizations. 

Added to Mrs. Bjas’ popularity as a dramatic 
artist is the success of her interpretative book 
reviews. In her dramatizations of the late 
books her characters seem to walk and speak 
before one. 

Mrs. Bias’ interpretative work reflects a 
splendid training, combined with a fine emo- 
tional sensitiveness which is always present jn 
the true dramatic artist. Her “Califia” will long 
be remembered by those who were so fortu- 
nate as to be present that evening. 


QUEEN “CALIFIA’S” PROCLAMATION 


ERALD—make way! Make way! Her 
Peerless Majesty, Queen Califia, ap- 
proaches!!!!! Queen Califia. 


Greetings to my loyal subjects, to my war- 
rior women, to the multitudes of an alien race 
and to the strangers within our gates! 


I, Califia, Queen of the Amezons, make Proc. 
lamation--No longer will I rule women alone; 
no longer will I raid the Sea for mates for my 
warrior women! Word comes by trusty mes- 
sengers that the alien White Race now invading 
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Stage and Screen Fan-Fare 


By MAURICE L. KUSELL 


tertainment is for the stage fare, “Cat and 

the Fiddle” will purr itself humorously and 
daintily through two hours of tasty amuse- 
ment. Helen Gahagan, seen on the Coast for 
the first time, tucks the heart of an audience 
under her trim arm, and skips away with it un- 
til the final curtain. Olga Baclanova, who gave 
such an outstanding performance in “Grand 
Hotel,” again snares much palm-smacking, and 
commands the stage on her every entrance. 

Belasco and Curran, the theatrical producing 
heros of the West, have won another histrionic 
battle with their production “Cat and the Fid- 
dle,” which promises, for the good of the the- 
atre-lovers more stage fare such as they have 
presented in the past. 

7 7 


"THE MARQUISE” 


URING the hot summer months, pro- 

ducers of legitimate shows seek the light, 
frothy type of entertainment to present to the 
few who may be lured into a humid theatre. 
Henry Duffy, captain of the once sinking the- 
atre ship, El Capitan, is evidently following this 
custom during the present financial situation 
(mustn’t say “depression”). “The Marquise,” 
current attraction, with Billie Burke, strikes a 
note whimsical, and not over-burdened with a 
smuggy plot, that would further add headaches 
to an audience that has been trying all day to 
figure out ways and means, 

7 7 


“ROSE OF FLANDERS” 


FF to a bad start, and penalized at the 

barrier several times before opening, 
“Rose of Flanders” dashed across the tape 
ahead of the field on the night of her premiere 
at the Mayan Theatre. A light operetta that 
jingles across the footlights and nestles itself 
into the ear-drums of lovers of the modern Gil- 
bert and Sullivan opuses. Scanning the pro- 
gram for known names is useless. Hardly a 
member of the cast is a professional from ex- 
perience, but skillful direction has developed 
amateurs into seasoned performers during the 
few weeks of rehearsals. 

“Rose of Flanders,” purely a local production, 
is an example of what Los Angeles is capable 
of producing. The fortitude of the producers 
in overcoming their pre-opening handicap is a 
theatrical victory, and they have well earned 
success. 


l’ YOUR predilection from the menu of en- 


“PHANTOM PRESIDENT” 


HO is the President of these great United 

States? The honorable man you vote 
for and elect—or a medicine show man who 
can do an Off-to-Buffalo, sing out of the 
corner of his mouth and snort with a nasal 
twang? If it is the latter, then “Phantom Presi- 
dent” strikes a high note in political entangle- 
ment. Featured in this serio-comedy is that 
great hulla-balloo man of musical comedy con- 
coction fame, George M. Cohan. Paramount 
Pictures should bow their heads in shame for 
casting such an extreme aritst as “Let the Flag 
Wave” Cohan in such porridge. Evidently 
George was afflicted with that dread disease of 
motion pictures: Supervisionitis. A man of Mr. 
Cohans’ ability and years of experience in en- 
tertaining theatre-goers should be given a free 
horse to ride. Let him turn the studio inside 
out (the associate producers do it anyway) and 
he would have a picture that would get a triple 
A rating in box-office reports. It will be a 
great loss to the screen if Mr. Cohan’s first pro- 
duction discourages him to make more pictures. 
A truly Cohan-ese screen production would be 
a revelation to patrons of movie palaces, and 
also to the film moguls financially (if they 
would only open their eyes to their own sen- 
sation ego). 
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“RED DUST” 


EAN GABLE and Clark Harlow—(I mean 

Clark Gablow and Jean Harble)—it isn't 
surprising to become confused after seeing 
“Red Dust.” Clark Gable steps out of the fash- 
ionable evening clothes of society into dust be- 
grimmed tropical attire of a rubber plantation 
manager. And it’s almost unbelieveable—Jean 
Harlow has a touch of comedienne in-her ar- 
tistry. A delicious relief from her former roles 
of the sulky, spoiled hook-and-ladder girl. Her 
performance throughout presented to her fans 
a young lady (perhaps a trifle off-color, and 
not what we’d want our daughters to be) hu- 
man of manner, with a sophisitcated sense of 
intriguing humor. The heart-throb producer, 
Clark Gable, is a boss of a rubber plantation, 
who rules his coolies and his women with the 
same lacking tenderness. Mary Astor, Gene 
Raymond and Tully Marshall round out the sup- 
porting cast and give Jean and Clark nifty sup- 
port in a fine picture. 
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tone with 
Your BALLOT 


On Election Day when the door of 
the booth has closed behind you, and 
you take up your ballot, will you know 
what the questions mean? Be pre- 
pared for just this situation by sub- 
scribing now to a series of 18 articles 
to begin Oct. 10 in 


The 
Christian Science Monitor 
entitled 
“WE GO TO VOTE" 


The series will be written in simple, 
graphic language, generously illus- 
trated. It will give you an interesting 
account of what every citizen needs to 
know about his government—how he 


life, and the social conditions he can 
have a hand in remedying. Of course, 
there will be practical information on 
parties, issues and candidates of the 
1932 campaign. 


Send for the series 
now and have its 
knowledge available 
when you are Alone 
With Your Ballot. 


The Christian Science Publishing Society, 
Boston, Mass. 


| enclose 50c for which please send me 
the series ‘‘We Go to Vote.”’ 


fits into it, taxes that touch his daily 
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Queen Califia 


Continued from page 280 


this land have a most glorious and valiant War- 
rior Knight who conquers all before him. In 
his insolent pride Amadis of Gaul challenges the 
fighting world. I, Califia, will with my Amazon 
warriors accept his call to battle and will hence- 
forth serve under his unconquered banner. 

With all our stern facing of Duty we do not 
fail in charm of personality or grace of mind. 
Duty is our watchword, but our interpretation 
broadly discriminates between mental and 
physical demands, not only of our fellow men 
but of ourselves. 

Down in the depths of every woman’s heart 
is the incessant call of a mate—a twin soul who 
shall meet the requirements of the imperious 
needs of the Universal Mother. 

As their Queen and Leader custom requires 


- me—Califia—to respect the needs of the high- 


est aspiration of my own soul. Long have | 
answered the urgent call of the Sea—to raid 
and capture men of other islands—to strip them 
of treasures—to hold them captive—to flaunt 
their please for life with us—to strictly forbid 
commerce with them on any terms whatso- 
ever. These laws of my Clan have I enforced 
to the letter. Now comes an inner call, one | 
am powerless to deny because it issues from 
the great white lights of Womanhood. That 
call is ultimate and imperious. Every woman 
knows it as the irresistible urge to the service 
of the ones we love. 

I have taken counsel of the wise among my 
warrior hand and they agreed that it is fitting 
that I, the unconquered, the never possessed 
should obey the summons from within; there- 
fore by Imperial Decree, I, Califia, Queen of the 
Amazons, voluntarily abdicate supreme power 
and venture forth on an unknown Sea to go to 
the land from whence these White invaders 
come. There I will offer my shield and spear, 
my treasures and life itself to serve their | 
matchless White Knight, Amadis of Gaul, in his 
crusade as Champion of the Rights of the Weak 
and Oppressed of which there are many in his 
strange world. I swear allegiance to his peo- 
ple and will henceforth fight under his banner. 
I renounce my Kingdom in the service of Love! 
The shrine at which all Women worship. Hail! 


Comrades! Hail! Hail, and Farewell!!! 
Exits. 


Address.... 


Flippant Filosophy 


By M. S. MERRITT 
WORDS OF WISDUMB— 


T° most of us nowadays the wine of life is 
only vanilla! 
* 


The world mistakes the high-hatted for the 
high-minded, when, in fact, most high hats cover 
a low brow! 

* 

Even though you may be just another pebble 
on the beach, somebody’s always trying to use 
you for a stepping-stone! 

* 

If your ship never comes in, it’s probably be- 

cause the captajn of your soul is a poor sailor! 


WOLVES, Br-r-r-r— 
F course, the Lone Wolf isn’t the lone wolt 
any more. For a wolf is at every door 
these days. But, then again, most of us fear 
a Wolf at the door, when in reality, Providence 
is sending only a St. Bernard! 

And at times, the Wolf comes sniffing at our 
doors at someone else’s behest. For many a 
Wolf at a paternal door was sent there by a 
college boy in a Raccoon coat! Or a female 
worry in a Hudson seal. And it’s impossible 
to estimate the Wolf skins that are hiding 
former Wall Street Bears! 


But a rian can’t call himself a man of vision 
it he can’t see anything but a Wolf at the door! 
Still there’s not much use going to the door 
anyway these days. Because there’s only one 
or two things there—a Wolf or a gangster! 
Nowdays, a man goes first to the gangsters, 
then to the Wolves, and then to the dogs! 


HOLLYWOOD— 


STAR who had just completed a personal 


appearance tour was being interviewed— 

Interviewer: “What do you think of small 
town audiences?” 

Star: “Do you want the truth?” 

Interviwer: “No, just the usual answer.” 

This is strictly confidential: At a certain party 
was a singing star whose pictures weren't 
drawing so well. Also, at the same party was 
a new star of short stature, whose career was 
in its ascendancy. Fawning over the new star, 
a silly young thing said: “Oh, you're awfully 


Read further on page 286 
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Laura Conwell Bias, Queen “Califia.” 


... unconquered in previous encounters, 

Califia, Queen of the Amazon warriors, 

surrenders in her battle with love 
against Amadis of Gaul. 
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Men Away from Home 


Continued from page 272 

If we do meet again, why, wel” smile indeed; 

If not, ’tis true, this parting was well made. 

Brutus: Why, then lead on—QO that a man 
might know 

The end of this day’s businesse ere it comes! 

But it sufficeth that the day will end 

And then the end is known. - 

Poor Fra Lippo, “caught at an alley’s end” 
by the police, explains: 

“’This world’s no blot for us, 

Nor blank; it means intensely, and means good: 

To find its meaning is my meat and drink.” 

In a college hall | meet two and cry, 

“Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedueten—” 
One answers with a smile, 

“A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and 

Thou—” 

A soldier’s antiphon, 

“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made: 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘A whole | planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God: 


be afraid! 


see all nor 
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THE 


IDEAL LOCATION 


Situated on— 


WEST 7% ST. 


AT LUCAS AVENUE 


an institution of hospitel- 
bia for the commercial, tourist 

~y guest seeking permanent 

accommodations. seasonal 

rates, same always! D 

iN every room. 

One Person *2 to *3 2 day 
Two Persons $3 to $4.50 a day 


to Permanent 


300 Outside Rooms 
All With Individual Baths 


@Three minutes from centre of downtown acti- 
vities, _ Commodore, because of routes free 
ton, but five minutes (rom the 
ionsia Wilshire Boulevard with its exclusive shop- 
ping ng and yey districts, and fifteen minutes 
the heart of Hollywood. Always unlimited 
parking space. wate within stone's throw. 
e@Every room new... 
the times.....Spacious, magnificiont lobby and metzenine 


ANGELES 


The Contents 
of this magazine 
are copyrighted. 
The articles are 
listed in the Read- 
ers Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature 
and Internationa! 
Index. This fur- 
nishes_ the best 
reference possible 
as these publica- 
tions are on file 
and available in 
every library in 
the country. 


Aa Hotel 
of supreme excellence de- 
signed to appeal to people 
richness at moderate cost. 
Single $2.00 - $2.50 
Double 3.00- 3.50 
ji Twin Beds $4.00 
= at ‘a Each room with beth, show- 
———. ex, radio. Coffee shop and 
room Breakfast 25¢, 
iN hunch 40<, dinner 
50c. 
230 EDD 
¥ tia aa OWNER 

and social activities nightly. Golf, Country Club and 

a Beech Club privileges. Your reservation or inquiry for 

4 further information will be welcomed. Your stay at the 
( 


“What I aspired to be, 
And was not. comforts me: 


A brute I might have been, but would not sink 
i’ the scale.” 

High noon at last! From the chimes in the 
Campanile rings a popular air, a simple tune 
for words of a song which we sing at my ser- 
vice club luncheons—where men away from 
home for a day mix food with fellowship— 


“The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise!” 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, Etc., Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, 


Of Overland Monthly and Out West Magazine, pub- 
lished monthly at Los Angeles, California, for Octo- 
ber, 1932. 


State of California, County of Los Angeles, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur 
H. Chamberlain, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of the Overland Monthly and Out West Mag- 
azine, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912. embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, towit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publish- 
er, editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, Overland-Out West Publications, 
Los Angeles, California; Editor, Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain. Los Angeles, California; Business Manager, 
Mabel B. Moffitt, San Francisco, California. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given). Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
Los Angeles, California; Mabel B. Moffitt, San 
Francisco, California; James F. Chamberlain, Pas- 
adena, California. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
= securities are: (If there are none, so state). 
None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the Mist of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the names of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
(Signature of editor). 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th day of 
October, 1932. 
(My commission expires May 
CHAS. E. WYMA 


It Stops 
the 
Pain 


Allen's Foot-Kase, the Antiseptic 
ty Powder, shaken into the shoes, 
“tig makes tight or new shoes feel 
2 easy, gives quick relief to hot, 
tired, aching, perspiring feet. 
Takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. 2 sizes now sold. For 
Free sample address Allen’s Foot- 

Kase, Le Roy, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
is the “Supreme Aathority” 


in highest praise of the work aot 


as their authority. 2,700 pages; 
The Presidents and Depart- 452,000 en- 
ment Heads of all leading | ‘is, includ- 


Universities and Colleges ing 7 
give their indorsement. NEW 


The Government Printing WORDS; 
Office at Washington uses it | 6,000 illustra- 
as the standard authority. tions, 

Officials 


Springfield, Mass. 


Ye Pilgrim Rug Shop 
A Friendly Place Where Handcraft 
Workers Love to Come 
HOOKED-RUG MAKING, NEEDLE POINT, 
and TAPESTRY WEAVING TAUGHT FREF 
By the Pilgrims 
Walter and Maud Newman 
at 


60 Atlantic Avenue 
The Wayside Colony 


LONG BEACH CALIFORNIA 
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Flippant Filosophy 


Continued from page 283 


clever, but what makes you so little?” Where- 


upon the singing star cut in: “He can’t help it, . 


sister, he’s small because his parents sold him 
short!” Which brought forth a loud laugh from 
all the revelers. Walkine over to the singing 
star whose pictures were on the wane, the new 
star retorted indignantly: “Well, that’s better 
than being sold for a song—with no takers.” 

Unruffled, the melody-man laid a hand on the 
new star’s head to indicate his diminutiveness: 
“You see, ladies and gentlemen, Shakespeare 
was right, ‘Brevity Is the soul of wit!” 


SOUL COMFORTS a la MODE— 
PRERE'S one great comfort about the Head 
of this universe—-He isn’t always in confer 


ence when you want to talk to Him! 
* 


Shakespeare said “All the world’s a. stage.” 


tut the way most of us act you'd think it was— 


nose from 
sinut. 


a burlesque show. We get a red 
bootleg, and go through life pulling 
Then at the final curtain we seldom get a hand! 


Those who go in for women, wine and song 
are usually associated with bad women, bad 
wine, and bum narmony ! 


NOW JUST TO BE LOWBROW— 


WO voung moths were talking together on 

an old dish rag. The papa moth came along 
and said: “What do you want to stand here 
chewing the rag for when we've got some real 
woolens to take care of?” 


And the Mountains and 
Valleys 


Continued from page 265 


A few of the original ranch structures still 
remain, the best preserved being the twelve mile 
house, used at that time as a stage station. It 
is now a refreshment tavern. The Old Star 
Hotel, which housed the teamsters employed by 
the owners of Rancho Del Paso, stood on the 
site where now stands the progressive poultry 
center of Rio Linda. The old Oak Grove House 
has been destroyed, but the grove, wherein it 
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was built, still remains. 
established in ’52, was used afterwards as a gun 


club. 


Arcade Creek is still bordered by rows of 
stately, weather-beaten oaks, which guard its 
secrets jealously. 
summer time, it takes care of a large portion 
of the American River back-waters in the rainy 
when winter unlooses its icy 
from the Sierras and pours its melted torrents 
into the rivers of the valley. 
performed this duty that state engineers con- 
sider raising its banks for the purpose of pro- 
tecting that area from the flood waters that 
have been known to undulate the land north 
of the American River. 

It is doubtful that these members of the 
Flood Control Board are aware, in their pro- 
gram of Western progress, that they are add- 
ing another link of history to the little creek 
which Abraham Lincoln decreed the dividing 
line between the Sierras and Sacramento Val- 


season, 


ley: 


The six-mile house, 


Parched and thirsty in the 


clench 


So well has it 
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Brotherly Advice 


Continued from page 271 


always fought shy of marriage on account of 
that. No matter how deep and fervid his af- 
fections might become, the altar was a spot he 
carefully avoided. Though my suggestion that 
he marry the widow did not meet with any too 
warm a welcome, judging from his face—he had 
enough intelligence left to realize that it spelled 
the only way out—if he wanted to avoid spend- 
ing a goodly number of his future years behind 
steel” bars. 

John Drake took a deep puff from his cigar 
and continued. 

“In the meantime I stayed at a cheap hotel in 
Babittsville. waiting for Henry to settle his af- 
fairs. so that I could return home without any 
brotherly worries. 

“Things went along quite well. Henry played 
the widow a dashing and rapid courtship which 
swept her off her feet within two days. They 


were to be married secretly and at last Henry | 


was beginning to see a way clear from his dif- 
ficult position. 


“T was a witness at their marriage and felt 
that my brother Henry would not only be able 
to extricate himself from this crazy financial 
scheme without finding himself in the hands 
of the law, but that the widow would see to it 
that Henry henceforth lived a different life. 

“So | heaved a sigh of relief after Henry left 
the justice-of-the-peace with the now ex-widow 
as his wife. Those were my thoughts at that 

“But, John Drake,” I interrupted at this point, 
“why should that cause you so much anxiety, in 
fact, | might say, grief? Now your brother 
Henry is out of his threatening position, 
and—” 

But John Drake raised his hands and wailed: 
“Now my poor brother will surely go to jail. 
Woe is me!” 

“Why,” I asked, not understanding. 

“Because the widow had invested all her 
money in Henry’s worthless stocks and he did 
not find it out until after the wedding.” 
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